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In contrast to these very small-scale studies, we have in the United
States at periodic intervals an opportunity to study the effects of pro-
paganda on a relatively enormous scale. In every national election
campaign, the voters are deluged with a variety of appeals presented
through an assortment of techniques. It might appear fairly easy to
study these campaigns and determine the effectiveness of the various
methods.
Unfortunately, any such investigation requires a great deal of
money and a staff of well-trained investigators. Therefore, not many
have been made. The best to date is that by Lazarsfeld and associates1
on the 1940 presidential campaign. As it exemplifies the panel-type
study excellently, the technique is given here in some detail.
In May, 1940, a staff of interviewers contacted some adult in every
fourth house in Erie County, Ohio. This procedure assured the near-
est possible to a true random sample completely representative of all
districts. From the 3,000 interviews obtained, four panels of 600 each
were prepared, equalized for economic, educational, political, and
religious composition. One of these groups was reinterviewed in
July, another in August, and a third in October, regarding their
changes in voting intention. The fourth group, the main panel, was
reinterviewed six times, about once a month, from May until after
the election in November. A total of about 8,400 personal interviews
was required.
The above procedure gives a base line showing the political inten-
tions of the people prior to the beginning of the campaign. Lest fre-
quent repeat interviews cause some to become self-conscious about
politics and thus not act normally, the three control panels were given
only one additional interview. The main panel provides the majority
of the data, however, since detailed records could be obtained on
speeches heard, magazines read, meetings attended, and so on.
It is striking to note that 49 per cent of these people reported no
change in voting intent at any time. Their minds were made up
before the candidates were nominated; the oratory of the campaign
left them unmoved. 28 per cent changed from "no choice" in May to
a definite preference, 14 per cent Democratic, 14 per cent Republican.
A group of 15 per cent fluctuated in preference but eventually voted for
their precampaign preference, leaving only 8 per cent of the people
interviewed who actually switched their vote as a result of the cam-
paign. This finding suggests that even a heavy barrage of propaganda
need not necessarily be effective; an observation immediately qualified
1 Lazarsfeld, Paul F., Berelson, B., and Gaudet, Hazel, The People's Choice,
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York, 1944.